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we attain Dravidanadu or we reach the sudukadu [cremation
ground]." The DMK had told the Communists that it would join
the front only if the Communist Party came out in support of their
demand for Dravidanadu. "We shall not accept any sort of condi-
tions," the Communist Party had replied, brushing the DMK aside,
and displaying its own political dignity. Seasoned Communists had
ridiculed the DMK's posture. They had said that if a party presumed
to tell another party: "You too must accept our objective," it simply
showed itself to be a political infant. They taught me too that the
basis of any united front could only be a minimum programme.
That DMK which could not unite under a minimum programme,
that same DMK which, having put forth the absurdity of Dravida-
nadu as its foremost objective, had run away from its democratic
political duties at that time, had only deteriorated further in the years
that followed. In the course of 15 years it had taken to all sorts .of
methods repugnant to civilized democratic politics, had entered into
all kinds of bargains with all kinds of people, had submitted itself
to every variety of political cowardice, and had even thrown over-
board its "life objective" of Dravidanadu. Now, without any
minimum programme, it waited for the opportunity to beat down the
Congress and enter the fortress of power. How then could commu-
nists stand together with the DMK in a united front? Could it be
that when Communists mingled in a country's disintegrating bour-
geois-democratic politics, they got eroded earlier than others?
The more I pondered that paradox, the more did it appear like a riddle
without a solution, a darkness without a dawn.
At that time I had been taking no part in political meetings, except
those in memory of Nehru. I had not renewed my Communist
Party membership, but had remained as a supporter of the party.
I talked about my political differences on a personal basis with my
Communist friends, but I did not criticize them in public. Now a most
horrible sight confronted me. The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam
stood out in front as the principal challenger of the Indian National
Congress. Arrayed behind the DMK as it sounded its war whoops
were Rajaji and his Swatantra Party, P. JRamamurthi and his
Marxist Communist Party, and M.P. Sivagnanam and his Tamil
Arasu Kazhagam! It was a heartbreaking sight.
It was the time when comrade S. Ramakrishnan,2 who had once
been my political guide, joined the Congress Party. Several other
Communist comrades in Tamil Nadu with whom I had been acquain-